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papers, it appears he did not proceed at the time and in the 
manner he expected. In this letter he states that he was then 
expecting, after this long additional delay, to proceed in com- 
pany with a large caravan, in two or three days. 

" Our arrangement, at present, is," he says, " that I travel 
in company with the whole of the Tojacanths, who are here 
to the number of two hundred men and six hundred camels ; 
one division, laden with corn and water, will start directly 
from the Sahara ; a second of two hundred camels and sixty 
men, with the Sheiks, show themselves at the Sok, and then 
proceed to join the former at three days' journey from hence ; 
thirty camels will carry my baggage, which you will say is no 
trifle ; but the presents I am obliged to take, and the money, 
all in cowries, ten camel loads of which only equal <£100 
sterling, make it very bulky. We shall push on without delay 
to Towdeni, about six hundred miles across the Desert, where 
all the camels will load with salt for Soudan ; this will detain us 
ten days ; at this place, and at El Arawan, two hundred miles 
farther, are the only spots at which we shall get meat ; our usual 
food will be barley and dates ground up together, and moistened 
with milk or water. I have lately had a trial of this fare, as I 
have been on an excursion of ten days ; part of it through a 
beautiful country, as to scenery, but wholly without drinkable 
water. We started many herds of gazelles, &-c. ; the heat we 
found excessive, as much as 112° in our tents at midnight, yet 
I did not suffer, though my companion, Abu Bekr, felt it much." 

Further intelligence from Mr. Davidson is awaited with the 
strongest interest. 



Art. V. — The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B., from a 
Variety of Original Sources. By James Prior, Au- 
thor of "The Life of Burke," &c. Two Volumes, 8vo. 
London. 1837. 

Unless we have lived with a celebrated man, or studied 
human life well, we may be often surprised at the fluctuations 
of his temper and conduct ; at the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions (for so in our ignorance they appear to us) in his char- 
acter. If we know him at first from general reputation only, 
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the habit of associating his name with something uncom- 
mon, unfits us in a degree to estimate him as a human being 
placed in circumstances such as we are familiar with, and to 
look at him in every point of view, and see the natural results 
of the varied influences to which he is subjected. So it is, 
very often, when we have been acquainted with him through 
his writings only. We first set up an image, and worship it 
for a certain perfection our fancies have given it ; and should 
it afterwards appear tarnished or defaced, and ready to be cast 
down, we are disposed to think that the change is the work of 
an enemy, or the effect of some enchantment, without dreaming 
a moment that the fault or surprise is wholly in our making an 
idol of one in most respects like ourselves. If, from the first, 
our knowledge of him has been obtained from a full and accu- 
rate history of his life, we are saved perhaps from such idol- 
atry, but we may still be perplexed and offended at the union 
of opposite qualities, and believe that we are contemplating as 
eminent a moral as intellectual exception to our common 
experience of humanity. How, we are ready to exclaim, 
can sweetness, delicacy, and affection at home, be reconciled 
with ferocity, circumvention, and utter contempt of others' 
rights and happiness in public action ? How could a sentiment 
so pure, generous, and lofty, fall from one in whose conduct 
we read of pollution, meanness, or low frivolity ? How is it 
that he can love pictures, music, statues, and gardens, and 
delight in quiet evenings with the chosen spirits of the time, 
and have the respect and even the love of some venerable 
philosopher or saint, whose name we have bound up with 
all that is wise and excellent ? He surely was no hypocrite ; 
he did not bribe men's love. He was open as the day, 
and we know him thoroughly. No, we do not know him 
thoroughly, nor human nature thoroughly, or we should inter- 
pret the enigma. 

Contrasts as striking perhaps as these, are to be found in 
Goldsmith. In the first place, we observe them between the 
• general character of his writings, and his temper, condition, 
and conduct, as they are exhibited in his memoirs and in 
several contemporary publications. We suppose it will be 
admitted that his productions are marked with, one spirit ; and 
no one can doubt that this spirit is natural to him as well as 
predominant. Now what are the obvious characteristics of his 
writings ? Refinement and generosity of sentiment, sympathy 
with his species, a collected and thoughtful study of man, an 
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agreeable mixture of humor with wisdom and sobriety, and a 
prevailing tone of happiness and good nature. He writes as 
if he were at full leisure to make every thing perfect, and as 
serenely as if he were indifferent to fame, or already secure in 
the possession of it. He is so remarkably free from the 
coarseness and ribaldry which were more than tolerated in 
some of the ablest writers of his time, that it seems as if he 
could not have lived in the midst of licentiousness, and known 
how much public taste would endure. He gives us pictures 
of home and rural life which denote an exquisite sense of their 
charms, and exact knowledge of their petty troubles, and a 
disposition that could be happy nowhere else. 

But what do we hear of him from others ? Why, that he 
was reckless, envious, jealous, fond of pressing himself into 
notice in company, and unable to sustain himself in the con- 
versation he was eager to engross, and unhappy that any one 
should be thought to excel him and draw attention, though in 
things beneath the ambition of a man, in the least intellectual. 
As for home, he had none better for years than the- lodgings of 
a needy literary adventurer in London. He was miserably 
poor ; and the little he received from the bounty of others, or 
from his writings, or for correcting proofs, or teaching a school, 
was readily expended upon his pleasures, or dress, or in 
gaming, or in the most absurd purchases as presents for his 
friends, or thrown away on any poor creature who could invent 
a tale of distress. He was so completely a dupe, that he was 
imposed upon both by himself and everybody else. He 
scarcely knew the meaning of literary leisure and ease. He 
must write or starve. His best book was sold for a trifle to 
keep him out of prison ; and at the age of forty-five, his health 
broken by his excessive labor to fulfil his engagements to the 
booksellers, and his spirits at last failing him under a load of 
debts, to which no habit of insolvency could make him insen- 
sible, he sinks into the grave. Is this our philosopher, our 
poet, our man of refinement, humor, and guileless wisdom, our 
favorite painter of village scenes, and historian of the village 
pastor ? 

Again, in his relations with others, we may find what some 
would call strange incongruities. While there is reason enough 
to deny him so vague a title as that of a respectable man, and 
to charge him with a want of common sense, so that men, im- 
measurably his inferiors in other respects, are seen ridiculing 
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his rudeness and blunders, and either making him their mirth, 
or pitying his weaknesses, or torturing their philosophy to explain 
the unusual combinations in his mind ; yet we find him, at the 
same time, the familiar friend of the greatest wits, philosophers, 
and artists of the age, his foibles either borne with from their 
union with good-nature and ardent temperament, or overlooked 
in admiration of his powers. 

Then as to the growth of his mind ; whence this admirable 
style, this rapid pen, this profusion of thought, this knowledge, 
various at least, if not vast and profound ? For he was little 
better than a vagabond from his youth up, a trifler at school, 
an idler and offender at the university, and a runaway. With 
the advantage of a medical education at Edinburgh and Lqyden, 
he scarcely enters upon the practice of his profession. With 
no distinct object and few apparent results, he travels over 
kingdom after kingdom on foot, depending for support upon 
what accident might supply. His whole early life seems to 
be aimless. Where then was this extraordinary mind educated 
and furnished ? 

These violent antitheses are not brought together to make 
an occasion for a theory of Goldsmith's character or of human 
inconsistencies generally ; but rather to state the difficulty 
plainly. This difficulty is, in part, that uncommon power 
should exist with as signal weaknesses, and sometimes in re- 
spect to precisely the same things. And even if we could 
show clearly that the errors and follies of Goldsmith were not 
owing to any thing in his original constitution, but to circum- 
stances of different, sorts, yet the greatest wonder of all 
remains, that his genius should pass unscathed through these 
follies and errors ; not merely that it lived with them, but that 
it suffered no harm from them ; for this seems to be the case. 
We think it much that a man should sustain his integrity, and 
a clear, firm mind, in the midst of a general corruption of 
manners and scenes of violence. We think of him as of a 
spirit securely watching the course of the earthquake or pesti- 
lence. But here the plague and convulsion are within himself, 
and yet his grandest capacities are to all appearance untouched. 
It is in vain that we would account for these things by the 
common-places, that the mind has compartments ; that genius 
lives in a world of its own ; that the tendency to excessive 
developement in one part of our nature, implies a correspond- 
ing weakness elsewhere ; and that the more perfect our sense 
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and love of the ideal are, the less fitted we must be for common 
life and action. We only throw the difficulty upon something 
else, or state in a different form the same confounding fact. 
And so it will be if we attempt to account for great mental 
achievements, where apparently there has been no foreign aid, 
or rather, where every thing seems hostile. 

With our imperfect natures, then, and these imperfectly 
comprehended, we should rather look for contrarieties, and 
results which we cannot explain, than wonder at them. We 
are naturally most struck with them when we see them in 
persons whom we call eminent ; but are they not in a degree 
to be observed in all ? Whenever a man is inclined to talk of 
those whom he deems greater than himself as anomalies, and 
is surprised at their singularities, let him look into himself. 
He is too modest, perhaps, too humble to suppose there can 
be any mystery or difficulty there. But is he never conscious 
of expectations, desires, impressions of duty and a capacity of 
happiness, which he cannot perceive jn a single case to have 
distinctly affected his actions, and which have been to him no 
more, as he thinks, than a haunting dream or sound ? Does 
he never put forth a power which others feel, though he 
knows absolutely nothing of the secret within him, and wonders 
at the effect ? Then, as to the supposed efficacy of outward 
circumstances ; perhaps he has received a thorough literary 
and professional education, and yet should he find himself, at 
the sudden call of duty or ambition, ready to transact affairs, 
prompt to speak, graceful in his expressions and swarming 
with apt thoughts, can he always say that this new-discovered 
power is owing to a known source, to a known, voluntary 
application of his mind ? Can his friends say that they fore- 
saw this result, as they watched his course from year to year, 
and step by step ? In fact, is he conscious himself of any 
change ? Just so it often is, where the helps have been appar- 
ently few and small ; there seems to us to be a potent virtue 
in a hard, straitened lot, merely because we know very little 
of the nurture, developement, and habits (so to speak) of 
moral and intellectual strength. We may have occasion to 
recur to the subject hereafter, for a moment ; but we are now 
called to other topics. 

Our readers are probably acquainted with the biographical 
sketch of Goldsmith, which, with some variations, is usually 
prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works. It bears no writer's 
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name, and, according to Mr. Prior, it was the production of 
several hands. In general, the materials are excellent. It 
contains several of Goldsmith's letters to his friends, and 
among them are the two which have his amusing description 
of the Scotch and Dutch. They are in all not more than six 
or seven ; and they are the best of the very small number, 
which even with Mr. Prior's care has yet been discovered. 
If we had a continued series of a similar character, the task of 
his biographer would be easy indeed, and Goldsmith would 
be distinguished in still another department of literature. Be- 
sides these letters, the -early memoir contains Mrs. Hodson's- 
precious recollections of her brother in early life, and many 
anecdotes from others, which are allowed to be authentic, and 
which illustrate a part of his private and literary history. 

It has probably been an injury to his memory, that most 
readers have formed their idea of him chiefly from the anec- 
dotes, true or false, which have been handed down, and pre- 
served for a certain piquancy which his greatness in some, 
things lent to his weaknesses in others. There can be no 
worse form, however fascinating, of preparing a biography, or 
no worse material to constitute its staple. Contemporary 
gossip is generally fashioned for effect ; and even where the 
stories are fairly related, yet they are unconnected. We read 
one after another, and are entertained, and catch some strong, 
obvious points of a character, and perhaps imagine that we 
have the whole; but there is no level, no tenor of life, in 
such a history ; and, of course, our idea of the man is broken 
and incomplete. We look in vain for an account of Gold- 
smith's sixteen years of severe literary application, and aston- 
ishing productiveness. We are told from time to time of some 
work that created a sensation, but months and years of humble 
labor for his bread are almost a blank. Till the present work 
appeared, his life seemed to be marked throughout with 
things occasional, not unlike the surprises of a novel or play. 
Mr. Prior comes in seasonably to diffuse whatever good 
matter he found in the former memoirs ; and where before 
there were large vacant places, he has been able to fill up no 
small part by a discovery of Goldsmith's contributions to 
various periodicals, or by some new incidents which he has 
collected ; and now and then his researches are rewarded by 
a new letter ; so that without an excessive use of conjectural 
history, he succeeds in keeping Goldsmith pretty constantly 
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before us in the order of time. And we have no doubt that 
this will impair a little the effect of the anecdotes, not so 
much by showing that they have led the world into a false 
notion of his frailties, as by giving us something else to think 
of, and making him appear more like other people from day 
to day. 

Mr. Prior is already known by his "Life of Burke," and 
will be hereafter known as one of the most diligent collectors 
of minute and obscure facts. He makes his painful researches, 
we suppose, in the belief that the wants and tastes of readers 
of Lives are to be satisfied in no other way ; for, speaking of 
short histories, he says that men are " disposed rather to have 
their patience taxed with details, than run the risk of being 
left unacquainted with circumstances, sometimes apparently 
trifling, which serve to throw light upon the springs of human 
conduct." We probably should not object to the size of his 
work, enormous as it is, if it were filled with circumstances 
respecting Goldsmith, and of this character only or even 
chiefly. But it will be most proper to begin with acknowl- 
edging our obligations. 

His inquiries in general are far from being ill directed. He 
detects the false application to Goldsmith himself, of several 
stories which he had related of others, or fabricated for the 
purpose of illustration. The minute accounts of his unac- 
knowledged contributions to the journals, and of the prices ; of 
his engagements with the booksellers, and of his sad and 
humiliating difference with Griffiths, are pertinent to literary 
history, and especially of importance in this case, since, as we 
have said, his life, through years of want and obscurity, furnishes 
little else to the biographer. Goldsmith, it seems, was of 
opinion that " the world has a right to know and notice only 
such of a man's productions as he wrote for reputation and 
not for bread ; " and that what he desired to conceal, or did 
not avow, should be left in secret. Mr. Prior rejects the 
doctrine, and with reason. But the expediency of collecting 
and publishing with his name his unacknowledged writings, 
must be left to the prudence and discrimination of his editor. 
The curiosity of antiquaries, and the eagerness of book-makers, 
are laying heavy burdens upon the memories of some great 
authors, and making them responsible for many an idle thing 
that they and the readers of their day were willing to forget. 

vol. xlv. — no. 96. 13 
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To proceed with the enumeration of Mr. Prior's labors and 
services. He seems to have inquired after and found out every 
living memory, that contained a particle of personal knowledge 
of Goldsmith ; and from the pens of some, and the lips of 
others, he has collected a variety of interesting details^ though 
no doubt of unequal authority. When he had reason to think 
that the records of any college, or other institution, at home Or 
abroad, could throw light upon obscure points, he caused 
them to be examined. We have new information of Gold- 
smith's engagements and habits as an usher, and of his attempts 
to practise medicine, and of what we must consider as a fortu- 
nate disappointment, his rejection at Surgeons' Hall on pre- 
senting himself for examination as an hospital mate. The 
account of his residences in and out of town, his walks, his 
breakfast and supper parties, given in a spirit of genuine hos- 
pitality or benevolence, and the description of Lissoy, the sup- 
posed scene of " The Deserted Village," fill by no means too 
large a place ; and even the authority of his tailor's accounts 
is often very properly and successfully adduced. Goldsmith's 
singular case, and the meagreness of former memoirs, justify 
rather unusual investigations. To these particulars we must 
add the references to his various writings, whenever a passage 
will in the least degree illustrate his character or the less 
known portions of his life. We can object to nothing that 
really bears on Goldsmith himself. 

The great fault of the work is, that there is too much about 
every thing else. The mere mention of a contemporary, how- 
ever obscure, is most generally made an occasion for a little 
history, and the occurrence of a topic is a temptation to offer 
remarks. Mr. Prior gives importance to what are trifles in 
every sense and bearing, and writes about the idlest rumors as 
gravely and studiously as if he were occupied with serious 
difficulties.. In this way, and by his frequent stops to make 
or settle a quarrel, and by the awkward interruptions to the 
narrative which his formal array of investigations produces, he 
has filled two large volumes at the sacrifice of nearly all strictly 
biographical interest. We know not that we can recommend 
a better office to one who has something of Goldsmith's narra- 
tive manner, than to take this book in hand, not for the pur- 
pose of mutilation, for that will be far too little ; but, after 
striking out all that is foreign, to recast what is pertinent, and 
give us a connected view of a whole life. 
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We object further, that Mr. Prior should have undertaken 
his work with an idea not only that his great countryman had 
been much misunderstood and misrepresented, but also that it 
was necessary to apologize for his faults and follies, or to 
represent them as little to his discredit as possible. He would 
make it out, that though almost everybody laughed at or pitied 
his absurdities, they were all in the wrong ; and he is constantly 
taking some one to task for it, and deals pretty freely with 
characters and motives. With Boswell, to whom we owe 
nearly all our knowledge of the intimacy between Johnson and 
Goldsmith, he is at open war ; and as for Cumberland, he 
will not take his word for any thing. And all the time he sees 
not how inevitably he exposes his own fairness and purpose 
to suspicion, by treating every man as a foe who says aught 
unfavorable of the poet. We borrow one passage, to show 
the inclination of his mind in such cases. We think that 
Northcote's statement is strictly in «ccordance with what may 
be seen, in many passages, of Goldsmith's strange mixture of 
motives. 

" Goldsmith's inconsiderate conduct earlier in life had no 
doubt excited a degree of displeasure not unusual in an anxious 
parent ; neither perhaps was she pleased that his subsequent 
life in London offered so little of worldly advantage ; but there 
is no reason to believe that this occasioned any thing like alien- 
ation of feeling on the part of either ; especially in a man of 
warm affections like her son. No particulars of presumed dis- 
agreement were necessarily known to his London friends ; but 
an incident, which, were it true, could be considered but as a 
whim of the moment, and not as indicative of disregard on his 
part, excited notice in his familiar circle. It is told by North- 
cote in the Life of Reynolds. 

" ' About the year 1770 Dr. Goldsmith lost his mother, who 
died in Ireland. On this occasion he immediately dressed him- 
self in a suit of clothes of gray cloth trimmed with black, such 
as is commonly worn for second mourning. When he appeared 
the first time after this at Sir Joshua Reynolds's house, Miss 
Reynolds asked him whom he had lost, as she saw he wore 
mourning ; when he answered, a distant relation only ; being 
shy, as I conjecture, to own that he wore such slight mourning 
for so near a relation. This appears in him an unaccountable 
blunder in wearing such a dress ;. as all those who did not know 
his mother, or her death, would not expect or require him to 
wear mourning at all, and to those who knew of his mother's 
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death, it would not appear the proper dress of mourning for so 
near a relation ; so that he satisfied nobody and displeased some ; 
for Miss Reynolds, who afterwards heard of his mother's death, 
thought it unfeeling of him to call her a distant relation.' 

" Circumstantially as this story is told, we may suspect some- 
thing of the mistake or exaggeration common in so many other 
stories concerning its subject. Northcote was not then in Lon- 
don, and consequently knew not the circumstances himself; 
what he afterwards heard may have been incorrectly told, as 
there seems to have been some indisposition on the part of Miss 
Reynolds towards Goldsmith, or after the lapse of forty years it 
may have been imperfectly remembered by the relater. A surer 
guide to his dress at this moment is the authority already quoted, 
his tailor's account, where it is entered September 8th, in the 
same terms as the dress worn after the loss of his brother in 
1768, and again for the Princess Dowager of Wales in 1772, 
simply as a " suit of mourning.' Had it been half-mourning on 
one or other occasion, the difference would no doubt have been 
expressed. The whim, haa it been really indulged, was harm- 
less, not necessarily implying want of reverence or affection." 
— Vol. ii. pp. 298, 299. 

If Goldsmith has been wronged, he ought to be vindicated ; 
but be was the last man in the world to need apologies, or a 
mitigated narrative. We give little heed to the charge of envy 
which Mr. Prior makes against more than one, for the purpose 
of weakening the impression of Goldsmith's infirmities of 
temper. We are as well satisfied as he can be, that many of 
the great men in his circle could not see into his whole char- 
acter and merits as Johnson and Reynolds did. We know 
that they practised upon his frailties, and probably they exag- 
gerated them in the relation. Still he was not a man to be gen- 
erally and substantially misapprehended, in regard to obvious 
defects of character or follies of conduct ; and the testimony 
here is strong indeed. Though the anecdotes, as we remarked 
before, have had an undue influence on our judgments in the 
estimate of Goldsmith's whole character, yet they cannot be 
rejected upon the points they touch. And though Mr. Prior 
has enlarged our knowledge of his history, and done much and 
worthily for his good name, and though all proper deductions 
should be made on account of the malice, wit, or gossiping 
humor of those who have told stories or said smart things 
about him, yet we do not expect to see the old impression 
materially altered. 
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With this opinion, and probably feeling less concerned 
than many, that Goldsmith should be found after all as worthy 
of admiration in society as he is in his books, we shall not 
dwell long upon those traits of character or qualities of temper, 
for which he has been most generally and least advantageously 
known. It is so common to expect what we wish, that we 
are disappointed if his great mental powers and a lively moral 
perception and taste are not attended with self-respect and 
self-control ; if knowledge of the world and insight into char- 
acter, which enable him to teach and delight others, are almost 
powerless as guides of his own conduct. We are unwilling 
to think that poverty, humble condition, and ordinary breeding 
should be felt as annoyances and hindrances by a man of 
genius, when he suddenly finds himself a stranger in a great 
capital, with new necessities, associations, and objects, to 
contend with the shrewd and the emulous, and longing to 
emerge from obscurity and take and maintain his place in the 
best society. 

We think we can see the source of many of Goldsmith's 
errors and mortifications in his infirm temper. It is his own 
confession that he wants a strong, steady disposition. He is 
in perpetual fluctuation, tossed with perplexities, chagrined at 
trifles, sensitive to every touch, as ready to be delighted as 
disturbed, little qualified to see things in their true proportions, 
and we had almost said at the mercy of everybody. One 
infirmity deserves notice, as it may indicate what construction 
we should put upon defects in his character that have been 
thought most decided. Though at times, according to the 
highest testimony, he was the most reserved of men, even to 
solemnity, yet in certain moods he was the most communica- 
tive. At these moments, whatever was uppermost in his 
thoughts he was sure to make known ; not from any consci- 
entious regard to the duty of frankness, nor chiefly from that 
unconscious simplicity of heart which discloses a man to every- 
body but himself, nor yet from reasoning proudly that what 
was good enough for him to think, was good enough for the 
world to hear. It seems to be almost wholly owing to the 
pleasure he took in relieving himself of what was upon his 
mind, be it what it might. Benevolent purposes, ardent sym- 
pathy, his devices for making a better appearance among men, 
his ill opinion of himself, his vexation at the successes of 
others, all sprang alike to his lips. And it is no doubt in his 
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favor, in some points of view, that his motives and feelings 
are thus brought to the surface. We see that there is no 
concealment, and we acknowledge many claims to kind con- 
struction. His faults of suspicion and envy, we have his own 
word for. This most inartificial of men, whose merely think- 
ing that he was suspicious would betray him into far more 
dangerous trust in others than his natural guilelessness could 
do, yet charges himself with suspicion, and probably prides 
himself upon it as a mark of his sagacity and knowledge of 
men. He sees a man do something that he cannot do, and 
get money which he cannot get, and envies him his success 
and profits. He could not talk to the King like Johnson, nor 
sell the copy of a play to advantage like Kelly, and he is alike 
envious of the grandeur of Johnson and the evanescent im- 
portance of Kelly. We know not which most to admire, that 
he should have had the feeling, or placed himself at the con- 
fessional to reveal it. 

Other great men have had their weaknesses, and more 
deplorable far than Goldsmith's ; but the terrors of Johnson, 
for instance, or the aberrations of Swift, are not things to be 
laughed at ; while the peevishness of a child, and the per- 
verseness of a spoiled one, are ill to be seen in a grown man 
and a distinguished one, and they are accordingly ridiculed. 
And, discreditable as it may be to the world, one can get along 
better in men's report with some positive immorality, than 
with the laugh for ever against him. We have in view now 
his follies of ostentation. A restless self-importance was gen- 
erated by a sense both of his strength and his weakness. He 
could not be blind to his resources and wonderful facility 
when writing, nor be ignorant that these were little at his 
command in conversation of the highest character. He says, 
very pleasantly, in allusion to his small success in controversy, 
" I always get the better when I argue alone." Still he is 
impatient that others should gain attention, and keep the talk 
to themselves. He rudely thrusts himself in their way, and is 
rebuffed ; and though received cordially by the highest literary 
set in the metropolis, he is strongly tempted to herd with in- 
feriors, who will grant him more license and be flattered by his 
presence. He is not satisfied to be praised for what he has, 
and is ready to "quarrel with our favorable opinion," because 
we do not bestow it according to his wishes and pretensions. 
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Surely there is too much consciousness of self in this, and 
mortification is inevitable. 

His amiable qualities, too, are associated with his weak- 
nesses, and, happily, they are not the less winning for it. 
The absence of prudence, and of all selfish considerations, 
(unless there be selfishness in yielding to kind impulse for the 
pleasure it gives us,) the frailty of unthinking benevolence and 
good nature, imparts a tenderness to virtue which draws love. 
It claims protection, and has secured our favor before we can 
make up our minds to find fault with it. "What a pity it is," 
says Sir William in " The Good Natured Man," " what a pity 
it is, Jarvis, that any man's good will to others should produce 
so much neglect of himself as to require correction. Yet we 
must touch his weaknesses with a delicate hand." We cannot 
but be amused with the self-confidence which exposes him to 
frequent impositions ; but should we have loved Dr. Primrose 
so well, or valued his character as a whole so well, if he had 
been more wise and less single-hearted ? Should we have 
been better satisfied, if the arts and knavery of others had made 
his temper less confiding, and abated his good opinion of him- 
self? We do not say that Goldsmith's character throughout 
is such a charming composition as his Vicar's ; but we see 
much that is alike in both, in the point we have just con- 
sidered. 

We find another agreeable view of his character in the 
thought that with all his trials and crosses, aided by a degree 
of natural petulance, his native kind-heartedness is never im- 
paired. If he established no habit of Christian or philosophical 
serenity, he still escaped an habitual moroseness or acerbity. . 
However dissatisfied or disappointed, he has not the slightest 
hue of misanthropy, and we know not that he ever drew a 
character, framed a story, or uttered a remark to gratify 
resentment or spleen. If pride, irritation, subtlety, or con- 
tempt could have gained the mastery ; if he had been cold as 
well as timid, or impudent as well as frank, he would have 
been safe ; he would have had enemies of some consideration, 
and been dreaded and respected ; he would have been another 
man, and we might have wanted the Vicar. If he had been 
trained from infancy or by suffering to self-government, and 
deep religious principle had succeeded to impulse, he would 
have been in some things another man, and we should have 
lost nothing. 
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We see reason to dwell longer upon the brighter points of 
his history. We are pleased with the friendly terms on which 
he lived with Johnson and Reynolds. It may seem a matter 
of regret to some, that he should have been so closely con- 
nected with a large literary society, in which there were many 
who could not comprehend him, and before whom he would 
most probably be made to appear to disadvantage. But why 
should we be annoyed by Beauclerk's, or Garrick's, or even 
Burke's ridicule, when we know that Reynolds, who knew 
him best of all, loved and honored him ? Our author says-, 
that '^of all whom Goldsmith knew, Reynolds held the highest 
place in his affection and esteem, and deserved it by as warm 
a return of regard." Sir Joshua bears testimony to his 
friend's powers of pleasing in society, and finds an explanation 
of his levity and playfulness of manners, and of his readiness 
to talk carelessly and beneath his own standard of thought, in 
his social spirit and his wish to be brought nearer to people 
and loved by them. We have no doubt that in circles where 
conversation was not, as with Johnson, a great intellectual 
battle, and where there was nothing of high life to oppress 
him, he was much the same pleasant talker that he makes 
others to be in his writings. Johnson too, in spite of occasional 
roughness, had a sincere friendship for him and unqualified 
admiration of his genius. He believed, indeed, that Gold- 
smith had little hope of weight and reputation in talking or in 
action, and that h was only when he was by himself and 
writing, that his powers would have full exercise and effect. 
And he was glad to see him at work and glad of his success, 
and bestowed his praise not at all as a patron or a literary 
authority, but as a discerning and delighted reader, and with 
the natural pride and gratification one feels when a friend has 
fought his way well out of obscurity and done justice to his 
eminent powers. 

We have another agreeable remembrance of him in his 
occasional retirement to the farm-house at Hyde, when he had 
some new work in hand. After associating with his life in 
general an idea of inquietude, it is delightful to think of him in 
a chosen and happy solitude. Here he was to be seen 
" sometimes strolling about the fields, or loitering and musing 
under the hedges, or perusing a book." He refers to this 
residence in a letter to Bennet Langton, which makes us quite 
at home with himself and with many great names ; and though 
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it has been published, we believe, nearly forty years, it may 
be new to some of our readers. 

" My dear Sir, — Since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, 
I have been almost wholly in the country at a farmer's house, 
quite alone, trying to write a comedy. It is now finished ; but 
when or how it will be acted, or whether it will be acted at all, 
are questions I cannot resolve. I am, therefore, so much em- 
ployed upon that, that I am under the necessity of putting off my 
intended visit to Lincolnshire for this season. Reynolds is just 
returned from Paris, and finds himself now in the case of a 
truant that must make up for his idle time by diligence. We 
have, therefore, agreed to postpone our journey till next sum- 
mer, when we hope to have the honor of waiting upon Lady 
Rothes and you, and staying double the time of our late intended 
visit. We often meet, and never without remembering you. I 
see Mr. Beauclerk very often both in town and country. He is 
now going directly forward to become a second Boyle ; deep in 
chemistry and physics. Johnson has been down upon a visit (o 
a country parson, Dr. Taylor, and is returned to his old haunts 
at Mrs. Thrale's. Burke is a farmer, en attendant a better 
place ; but visiting about too. Every soul is a-visiting about 
and merry but myself; and that is hard too, as I have been try- 
ing these three months to do something to make people laugh. 
There have I been strolling about the hedges, studying jests 
with a most tragical countenance. 

"The Natural History is about half finished, and I will shortly 
finish the rest. God knows I am tired of this kind of finishing, 
which is but bungling work ; and that not so much my fault as 
the fault of my scurvy circumstances. They begin to talk in 
town of the Opposition's gaining ground ; the cry of liberty is 
still as loud as ever. I have published, or Davies has published 
for me, an Abridgment of the History of England, for which I 
have been a good deal abused in the newspapers, for betraying 
the liberties of the people. God knows I had no thought for or 
against liberty in my head ; my whole aim being to make up a 
book of a decent size, that, as 'Squire Richard says, would do 
no harm to nobody. However, they set me down as an arrant 
Tory, and consequently an honest man. When you come to 
look at any part of it, you 'II say I am a sonr Whig. God bless 
you, and with my most respectful compliments to her ladyship, I 
remain, dear sir, your most affectionate, humble servant." 

We have now finished what we had to say of Goldsmith's 
life and personal peculiarities. We have not attempted to 
trace any connexion between the facts of his history and the 
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general character of his writings, and indeed we cannot per- 
ceive any. It may be that his genius suffered from his painful 
and discreditable intercourse with the world. But here we 
can only speculate, for there is no visible injury, and we can 
never know what his mind would have been under other 
circumstances, or what we have lost as things were. Of this 
we are certain, that his temper, which was under constant 
trial, was never altered for the worse, nor even disciplined in 
this severe school. And hence we are strongly inclined to 
think that his social life was the superficial part of his exist- 
ence, at least that nothing ill had struck deep, and that his 
highest mental being is only to be seen when he has retired 
within himself. After wasting his follies in society, and en- 
joying its exhilaration, the secret exercises of his mind may 
have been the more unembarrassed, and the impressions of 
human life which he was to give us might then proceed more 
surely from clear and fair reflection. In those of his writings 
which are thought to tie the most characteristic and original, 
we think we can discern every mark of an entire, healthy, 
independent, and peculiar genius. It has not been lopped or 
dwarfed, or tainted by any foreign touch. Nothing is missed, 
and nothiug alien has been bound to it. We do not say that 
he never has narrow and superficial views, wrong opinions 
expressed with the utmost deliberation, unsound critical judg- 
ments, forced wit, exaggerated drollery, and repetitions of 
himself. We do not say that the remembrance of a world in 
which he was personally so unimportant, never gave a false 
impulse or direction to his thoughts, or a turn to his expres- 
sions which the fair suggestions of his mind would not have 
warranted. But, speaking generally of his best-known and 
prevailing qualities, where else shall we find clearer characters 
of individual genius in absorbed , and self-directed action ; 
where more of the serenity of reflection ; more of inartificial 
interest in a subject, and unconscious devotion to truth ? 

It is not our object, in what follows, to give a history or 
analysis of Jiis writings, but to speak of a few of his most 
obvious and pleasing peculiarities ; and though much of what 
is said may apply to his political histories, and his History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature, yet we have particularly in 
view his Miscellaneous Works. In the course of time, one 
after another of even his lighter pieces has passed gently out 
of sight, or they are of interest to none but literary men ; 
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while two or three of his works are more popularly known 
than any writings of the last century, and probably are not 
surpassed by any books in the language for their power of 
interesting a great variety of readers. To be sure, new editions 
of his collected miscellanies are not rare, and Mr. Prior an- 
nounces still another with recently discovered pieces ; but 
what is or will be the consumption of these, compared with 
that of the few favorites that are published separately ? A 
great author may be pardoned for promising himself immor- 
tality ; but he shoiild not venture to say which of his numer- 
ous works he shall be remembered for. That which cost 
him least pains, and to whose fate he was indiiFerent, may be 
the one that strikes the never-dying note in human hearts, and 
gives a kind of perpetuity to all the rest. There is an artifi- 
cial or conventional fame which is created, and for its day 
sustained, by the efforts of a small set of admirers or applaud- 
ers. Sometimes the mere force of custom will keep a book 
in the rank of a classic, while to all important purposes it is 
dead in literature. And there is a natural fame, which is 
nothing more than the response of the general mind. It is 
liable to suffer obscuration, with the revolutions in every 
thing human ; but we never doubt that it will from time to 
time recover its brightness, with the return of a natural state of 
feeling in men. 

It may be thought that a work of genius cannot be strictly 
popular ; that is, it cannot be generally understood and felt ; 
and that if the people praise it, they do so with exceedingly 
vague impressions, and more from deference to high names 
than any distinct perception and hearty delight. This is to say, 
that if a book is really popular, it cannot be of the highest or- 
der. But without entering into the question, or stating reasons 
for thinking that it is a much narrower one than it may at 
first appear, we would inquire who are the most fervent ad- 
mirers of books that everybody allows to be truly popular ; 
such as "The Vicar of Wakefield," "Robinson Crusoe," 
" Pilgrim's Progress," and parts, at least, of " Gulliver's 
Travels." Are they children, and the less cullivated ? Does 
a moderate developement of the faculties, or the freshness 
and liberty of youth prepare one for the truest estimate of 
the simple tale, which seems to have been composed pur- 
posely to suit the comprehension and taste of the humblest 
reader ? There are secret beauties in this general favorite, 
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principles of art, results of high inventive genius, on which its 
very popularity depends, and which he alone will perceive 
and value who is capable of estimating what are called the 
grandest compositions. Whether the amount of his pleasure 
be greater on the whole than that of a less accomplished 
reader, is another question. And whether all products of 
genius are of equal compass and dignity, is no question at all. 
It is enough if we have raised a doubt in the minds of any, 
who would exclude a book from the ranks of genius, because 
it is simple and familiar, and recommends itself to the general 
apprehension and favor. 

The most popular of Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works, 
are his two larger poems and the ballad, his Novel, "The Citi- 
zen of the World," the little collection of Essays, published in 
1765, and his still acted play of " She Stoops to Conquer." 
Of these, "The Vicar of Wakefield" and "The Deserted 
Village " are known to everybody, and of as familiar reference 
as any thing in the language. What a variety of literature is 
here offered in three or four small volumes ! Dramas, essays, 
poetry, and prose fiction ; some of them the elaborate pro- 
ductions of his happier days, and others struck off in haste to 
supply his urgent wants ; but all marked alike with his genius 
and memorable style. 

Nothing seems more easy at first, than to point out what it 
chiefly is that constitutes the attraction of these writings. 
But the critic, after carefully distinguishing this and that prop- 
erty, and applying all the discriminating terms of his art, will 
sometimes own that he knows . little more of the secret than 
the simple-hearted admirer. There is a charm, an effect, and 
that we all feel ; and we might almost as well try to produce 
as to express it. Still there is nothing in the thoughts, the plots, 
the characters, or the verse, that is difficult to understand. 
Nobody makes discoveries in Goldsmith. If another points 
out a beauty to us which we had never stated as such to our- 
selves, he only revives or defines an old idea or feeling. The 
impression- received in his own time was just the same that 
he makes now, and just the same in boy and man. Differ- 
ent minds may speculate about him in a different manner, and 
prefer different things, but there will be found among them all 
a remarkable general agreement, and but one kind of feeling. 
At the same time that every thing is so obvious, that the mind 
scarcely seems to be exercised beyond what is necessary for 
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receiving ; yet, when we come to think over the matter, and 
find scenes, reflections, feelings, whole passages, and simple 
sayings, not merely remembered, but so wrought into the mind 
that they are a part of itself, rather than its furniture, and that 
our tempers have been softened by them, our characters and 
sentiments moulded, and our happiness increased, we own 
that some power, deep as any philosophy, has been operating 
without our knowledge to produce effects like these, and that, 
while reading, we little thought of the mild, tender, yet clear 
light, which made the images at once distinct and lovely. 

Goldsmith's popularity is as natural as our instinctive attach- 
ments. It springs not from our studying his beauties and ad- 
miring his skill, and stopping to observe the perpetual evidence 
of his resources; and it depends in no degree upon our finding 
that others have read him, and talking with them about his ex- 
cellences. We are pleased offhand and by himself, and for a 
reason of our own. We should like him in precisely the same 
degree, if we had happened upon him accidentally, and with- 
out ever having heard of him. 

Every reader calls him entertaining ; and he is eminently, it 
might almost be said, constantly so. And more is meant by 
this, than his power of agreeable narrative, description, and 
dialogue ; more than that we have been amused by his humor, 
or thoughtlessly carried along by a light, graceful, desultory 
manner, which never wearies, because it never detains. We 
mean, that he gives a charm to every thing, that he recom- 
mends it. We receive agreeably the gravest thoughts, such 
as we should not for a moment call diverting, and we can nev- 
er think of them as separated from the pleasure. Our happy 
emotion belongs to the sentiment itself, and seems in no respect 
to be produced by any accidental beauty with which he had 
clothed it, as if to make a disagreeable or indifferent thing 
welcome. Our minds are exercised, but without the least 
effort; we get at the full meaning without seeking for it. If 
his reflections rarely lead us directly to further thoughts, still 
they put the mind in a good state, and dispose it to work for 
itself. Instead of fearing that we have been indulging our- 
selves with a debilitating luxury, or at best a mere relaxation, 
as is the effect of too many things that we find entertaining, 
we know that a great mind has been in familiar communication 
with ours, and we are exhilarated and strengthened much in the 
same way as when we contemplate material beauty or breathe 
a wholesome atmosphere. 
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Next to his humor, we believe his style of narrative has 
been most admired. What we 'particularly observe in this is, 
that while things are related in a simple, straight-forward man- 
ner, so that the inerely literary beauty may escape notice and 
no contrivance of art may be seen, yet it is impossible that 
any writer with any manner should give us a livelier and more 
agreeable succession of scenes and actions, and this too with 
very few occurrences to fill out a story. He seems to bring 
both the dramatic art and that of painting to his aid, to make 
his little collection of facts consistent and animated. Thus in 
his Letters on English History, whatever omissions there may 
be, he certainly carries us into the very heart of the times, and 
makes us acquainted with people. So in his Novel ; up to 
the time of Olivia's flight, we feel as if we had been living 
some years with a great number and variety of persons, and 
gradually becoming accustomed to their tempers, eccentrici- 
ties, and ways of life, and acquiring no small amount of common 
experience ; and .yet every distinct fact could be soon enu- 
merated, and all this part of the story is comprised in a few 
short chapters. Richardson produced his great effects in a 
very different manner. 

The Vicar of Wakefield is a plain tale of English rural life. 
We are set down in a country which we have never thought 
very picturesque, though the Vicar's thatched house of one 
story is beautifully situated. There are scattered cottages, 
near enough however to make a neighbourhood ; and next 
to him is Mr. Flamborough, whom we see smoking his 
pipe at his door, as the Vicar approaches after his great bar- 
gain at the fair. The farms are generally small, but sufficiently 
productive to supply the comforts of life. The population is 
evidently of old standing. There are no new comers, save 
the Vicar himself and his family, and none rich or ambitious 
enough to run to the city for sights and to bring back the fash- 
ions. We are all acquainted with the localities ; the short 
foot-way to the church, and the five-mile route on which the 
ladies were "thrown from their horses," — 'the bank overshad- 
owed with hawthorn and honeysuckle, where in fine weather 
the family "usually sat together to enjoy an extensive land- 
scape in the calm of the evening," and the grass plot before 
the door where Mr. Thornhill gave the ball by moonlight to 
the young ladies. 

Upon the sudden loss of an ample fortune the Vicar retires 
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to this scene of antique simplicity, where he had been offered 
a small cure of fifteen pounds a year, and probably regretting 
most of all that he can no longer appropriate the profits of his 
living to the poor. This reverse in his circumstances is im- 
portant, for his character is to be seen and felt the best among 
strong contrasts both of fortune and people. Nothing can be 
more steady than his Christian philosophy under the experience 
of what is commonly thought to be the good and ill of human 
life. If he can bring up a virtuous family, discharge his sa- 
cred office faithfully, and enjoy his principles of strict monoga- 
my without molestation, the temptations of riches and want 
are as nothing. 

He has his weak side, — great tenacity upon some harmless 
point, great self-complacency in his sole perception of its im- 
portance, great confidence in his own judgment, and upon 
those matters especially where experience, which he had not, 
was alone wanted ; and all the disappointments and mortifica- 
tions in the world will not Cure him. But vanity and self-suf- 
ficiency together are generally too much to permit perfect self- 
satisfaction ; and we are not surprised to see his courage fail 
him, when, after some of his misadventures, he has to meet 
his own family. For though they held him in the highest 
reverence, yet they had so many points of their own to carry 
against his better judgment, that their eyes would not be shut; 
and the advantage was too tempting not to be taken, the next 
time he should overwhelm them with common. place warnings 
and oracular doubts. He had failed where he had been confi- 
dent, and was downright ashamed for the moment ; but each 
case of the kind soon comes to be looked at as an exception, 
and his frailty, though wounded, is soon as active as ever. 

And to all appearance it does him no harm ; for look at 
him in any point where high, true feeling is involved ; where 
honor, generosity, integrity, or parental love is touched ; and 
what is all the wisdom of this world by the side of his clear 
sense of wrong, and the utter surrender of self at the thought 
of the only real sufferer, — the offender ? His heart is wise ; 
and in a real conflict, his courage is that of a hero or martyr. 
After a long life of speculation, conceit, credulity, and domes- 
tic happiness, his time of action and adventure begins with 
his journey in pursuit of his daughter. Observe, through the 
whole of his wanderings, the absence of all sentimentality and 
exhibition of grief. It is just what we should expect. He 
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knows the full extent of his calamity, and is prepared for the 
worst. His object is nothing less than to reclaim a lost child, 
and without losing sight of it, he retains his interest in com- 
mon affairs ; he is ready to enter into conversation with 
travellers on the road or at the inns, and is as positive and 
communicative as ever. This immutable simplicity is the 
truth of nature. The beauty and pathos with which he describes 
his return to his own door make the scene imperishable. 

" The hired horse that we rode was to be put up that night 
at an inn by the way, within about five miles from my house ; 
and as I was willing to prepare my family for my daughter's re- 
ception, I determined to leave her that night at the inn, and to 
return for her, accompanied by my daughter Sophia, early the 
next morning. It Was night before we reached our appointed 
stage; however, after seeing her provided with a decent apart- 
ment, and having ordered the hostess to prepare proper refresh- 
ments, I kissed hei;, and proceeded towards home. And now 
my heart caught new sensations of pleasure the nearer I ap- 
proached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had been 
frighted from its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
hovered round my little fireside with all the rapture of expecta- 
tion. I called up the many fond things I had to say, and an- 
ticipated the welcome I was to receive. I already felt my wife's 
tender embrace, and smiled at the joy of ray little ones. As I 
walked but slowly, the night waned apace. The laborers of 
the day were all retired to rest; the lights were out in every 
cottage; no sounds were heard but of the shrilling cock and 
the deep-mouthed watch-dog at hollow distance. I approached 
my little abode of pleasure, and before I was within a furlong of 
the place, our honest mastiff came running to welcome me. 

" It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my door; 
— all was still and silent ; — my heart dilated with unutterable 
happiness, when, to my amazement, I saw the house bursting 
out in a blaze of fire, and every aperture red with conflagration. 
I gave a loud, convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pavement in- 
sensible."— Chap. 22. 

The elements of the Vicar's character are certainly very 
common. We recognise an old acquaintance, and no study 
or ingenuity can make him any thing else than what he appears 
to plain men at the first reading. It is needless to add, that 
in spite of this, or in consequence of it, it is known all over 
the world as a master-work of genius. At the close, the 
Vicar, like the Patriarch, has his blessings doubled upon him ; 
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and we feel as if all his good fortune were wrought out by his 
virtues, though, to look at the case truly, every event of his 
life appears to be brought about by others, and his own will 
and wisdom to be powerless. 

Many of the qualities of this novel will be found in some of 
the other prose works which we have named ; the same un- 
observed, indefinable fitness of composition, which is satisfied 
with accomplishing its purpose, and asks no notice ; the same 
unobtrusive, ever-varying humor, seen equally in deeds, words, 
characters, and situations, calling for no sagacity in us to catch 
it, and producing no surprise. We have felt inclined to 
qualify this last remark, with respect to many passages in the 
plays. Still these might succeed perfectly in acting ; and it 
would require more than a hint to show the difference between 
a drama and a story, between the position and circumstances 
of a reader and spectator, and that possibly the whole theatri- 
cal apparatus helps to give effect to humor in a play, as the 
narrative certainly does to conversation in a novel. As the 
" Vicar " is formed upon English habits and manners of the 
time in a certain sphere, so in the " Essays " and " Citizen of 
the World" we have life and character, as they appeared in 
parts at least of London. Though there are fancy sketches, 
and a variety of subjects, yet we remember nothing so dis- 
tinctly, as that we are in the company of a wise, pleasant, 
acute observer of common life, who has delightful narratives 
in store, to set out the simple truths that he lets fall ; — as 
when he puts to shame the complaints of the great by the 
story of the poor soldier with a wooden leg, whom he met 
begging at one of the outlets of the town ; and shows the 
irksomeness of the company of fools in his sketches of that 
matchless compound of superficiality, pretension, tawdriness, 
and self-content, the little second-rate beau, Mr. Tibbs. And 
so, if allowable, we might go on with instances of situations, 
occurrences, and characters, which are either fraught with in- 
struction, or give the mind health by surrounding it with truth, 
— no matter how familiar, if it be so offered that it is felt to 
be truth. But we are talking of old and well-known things ; 
and though we might expect the reader's sympathy whenever 
we were fortunate enough to revive early recollections and 
feelings, yet we should consider that there are few who have 
not as good memories and as distinct impressions as ourselves. 

And for the same reason, we need say little of his Poetry. 
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We observe in his two larger poems (and to these our remarks 
will be limited),- that, except in the descriptions of the village 
school and inn, there is a want of his customary humor, 
even of the most delicate kind ; and this is not wholly ex- 
plained by their serious subject and aim, for humor is always 
natural to him, and can seldom harm any thing. One expla- 
nation might be suggested by his complaint in the " Inquiry," 
that the " critics have almost got the victory over humor," and 
that " the most trifling performance now assumes all the 
didactic stiffness of wisdom." But he, at the same time, 
derides this false solemnity, and begs people to write natural- 
ly, and visits the critics with the most hearty contempt. 
Another explanation may be sought in the fact, that these 
poems were deeply studied and slowly finished. Goldsmith 
deliberately proposed to establish his name upon them, and 
hence his mind may have been under restraint, and a gay 
variety of thoughts obstructed. The purpose of carrying out 
an idea to as great perfection as possible, may defeat those 
free touches which sometimes accomplish more than the most 
diligent, intentional adherence to propriety. But the ease and 
fluent sweetness of the thoughts and verse, forbid the idea that 
he was under alarm or constraint. Though, undoubtedly, the 
topics show one steady direction of his mind, and the tone of 
the composition never varies, unless it be, that there is more 
tenderness in the "Deserted Village," and more ardor of 
denunciation in " The Traveller," yet there is no indication 
that he ever suppresses what he feels, or inserts what he does 
not. 

The reader sees that Goldsmith is writing of what he had 
witnessed and felt in early life. He turns to this period as to 
a dream, whose very sorrows he would recover, and whose 
delights are the dearer, that they are dimmed and saddened. 
The seasons of inward solitude which often visit the opening 
and joyous spirit of youth ; seasons, when the heart reports 
not its wants, and knows not on what it shall fasten, to supply 
them, are the best remembered in after life, and give a color 
to every recollection that we value. While important events, 
as they then appeared, have faded, many a trifling occasion or 
object is invested with strange beauty, and breathes softness 
and peace over our hearts. We know not what gives them this 
importance. The association was early made, but not per- 
ceived fully till years afterwards. It is in the midst of such 
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recollections that Goldsmith writes. Though professing to 
have public evils in view, he is thinking of private losses, 
domestic changes, those humble, well-remembered revolutions, 
that pass between boyhood and matured years. Some of his 
most affecting descriptions are little more than a series of such 
recollections, arranged with slight regard to order, and appa- 
rently not moulded in the least by the imagination ; perhaps 
stated as they casually rose to his mind, in a time of grief or 
depression. In this respect they resemble elegiac poetry, 
and many passages have the true spirit of a pastoral lament. 

" How often have I paused on every charm , 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent , church that topped the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
How often have I blest the coming day 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play!" 

" Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive ias the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind." 

He laments the decay of simplicity in manners and tastes, 
and the depopulation of the country, in consequence of the 
gradual amassing of wealth in single hands, and the abandon- 
ment of agriculture for trade. In his comparative view of 
states he does not overlook the blessings which justify patriot- 
ism in each ; but he misses something which he deems 
essential to happiness, and falls into a natural exaggeration ' of 
what is lost, and sees not that changes may have been for the 
better. But none of us probably ever think of weighing his 
political opinions, or his claims to the title of a great philo- 
sophical poet. His fame and influence depend on neither. 
We are not grateful to him because he possesses extraordinary 
poetical power. There is so much of genuine feeling, just 
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thought, true description, and sound moral distinction in these 
poems, the language is so clear, the strain so liquid, the 
general style, not quite magnificent, but yet of such an easy, 
natural elevation and dignity, that they glide into our affections 
and memory in youth, and are never displaced, we apprehend, 
by the more exciting pleasures, the more subtile and compli- 
cated conceptions, which we owe in later years to poetry of a 
far higher and infinitely more varied character. 

We. do. ourselves wrong to compare him injuriously with 
others. We are losers by it. We cannot and ought not to 
be satisfied with his poetry, and seek nothing higher and 
different ; yet if we forget it, or even think less of it, the 
change will not be owing to our worship of greater genius, 
but to a feyerish love of idols. Indeed, the relish of such 
poetry is some evidence of an uncorrupted taste. It owes 
nothing to affectation, and is in nothing more original than its 
serenity or tempered feeling. While the glory of greater ar- 
tists is in subduing their inspiration to their conception of per- 
fect workmanship, his distinction is that he is willing not to 
stimulate his powers to false efforts. He effects one purpose 
of all real poetry, by refining the perception and multiplying 
the sources of truth. Excitement and exhilaration, tears and 
laughter, all feelings and signs of feeling may be produced both 
by ordinary and by powerful writers, in a wholly false way. 
The right instrument has been touched by both, and abused ; 
both have trusted to our weakness or ignorance, and succeed- 
ed ; little thinking that there were principles in our nature, 
which would not long endure this tampering, if the note of a 
true minstrel, though the humblest, was yet to be heard. 
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M. Balbi has long been advantageously known by sev- 
eral works of great merit, upon some of the most important 
branches of statistics and general geography. The chief 



